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Preliminary Tournaments to the WORLD AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
March 1980 Tokyo, Japan 


MAILORDER 


BOOKS 


RULES AND ELEMENTS OF GO..$1.25 STRATEGIC CONCEPTS OF GO..$6. 
IN THE BEGINNING........ 5.75 BREAKTHROUGH TO SHODAN.... 6. 


38 BASIC JOSEKI......... 6.75 KAGE'S HANDICAP GO........ 6.95 
TESUIT AAT RA AG toan e 6.25 APPRECIATING FAMOUS GAMES. 7.50 
LIFE AND DEATH.........- 6.25 KATO'S ATTACK AND KILL.... 6.95 
THE ENDGAME.........+-.- 6.50 LESSONS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 

BASIC TECHNIQUES OF GO.. 6.25 OF GO (Kageyama)........ 6.95 
THE MIDDLE GAME OF GO... 6.50 DICTIONARY OF BASIC JO- 12.00 
Mail order for books: add 75¢ ea. SEKI Volumes 1,11, III... each 


Go Magazines 


Subscriptions to Japanese 


Igo Magazine Igo Club Magazine Kido Magazine 
6 months: $18 6 months: $18 6 months: $28.20 
1 year: 33 1 year: 35 1 year: 51.70 


All three magazines are monthlies. Prices quoted above are for pickup at 
Zen Oriental Bookstore, New York City. For mailing within the U.S. or Canada, add 


$.75 per copy. 


Standard Equipment Deluxe Equipment 
Stones (plastic) and board in a Traditional Go Tables - a thick Go 
cardboard box (small size) : board made with rare Japanese hardwood 
stones (plastic, 6mm) i on small (approx. 12cm) legs. 
stones (glass, 5.5mm) 5 14 cm thick board 
Board (folding, 1.5cm) : 5 cm thick board 


Bowls (Black plastic) set of 2. 14.95 Slotted board, 2.5cm thick, 19 
set (magnetic w/ case) 49 .00 lines one side, 13 lines on 
Make checks payable to: the other 
Tokyo Sales Corp. Traditional Go stones - Slate & 
NOTE: Please add 15% for postage Clam shell (7.0 mm) 
and handling. Chesnut Go Bowls 


Tokyo Sales Corp. 
( & Zen Oriental Book Store ) 


142 W. 57th St., New York,N.¥. 10019 (212) 582-4622 


GO 


An_ ancient board game which takes the simplest of elements: line and circle, 
black and white, stone and wood, combines them with simple basic rules, and 
generates subtleties which have enthralled players for millenia. Go's 
appeal does not rest solely on its oriental, metaphysical elegance, but on 
practical and stimulating features in the design of the game. 


Go is easy to learn. The few rules can be demonstrated quickly and grasped 
easily. The game is enjoyably played over ‘a wide range of skills. Each 
level of play has its charms, rewards, and discoveries. A unique and reli- 
able system of handicapping brings many more players “into range" for an 
enjoyable contest even between those of greatly differing skill. Draws oc- 
cur in less than 1% of all amateur games. A game of Go retains fluidity 
and dynamism far longer than comparable games; an early mistake may be 
made up, used to advantage, or reversed as the game progresses. There is 
no simple procedure which will turn a clear lead into a victory - only 
continued good play. Go thinking seems to be more lateral than linear, 
less dependent on logical deduction, and more a matter of a "feel" for the 
stones, a "sense" of shape, a gestalt perception of the game. 


Beyond being merely a game, Go can take on other meanings to its devotees: 
an analogy for life, an intense meditation, a mirror of one's personality, 
an exercise in abstract reasoning, a mental "workout", or, when played 
well, a beautiful art in which white and black dance in delicate balance 
accross the board. But most important for all who play, Go, as a game, 
is challenging and fun. 


AMERICAN GO ASSOCIATION 

The AGA is the national organization of Go players in the U.S. It coordi- 
nates and encourages Go activities and cooperates with similar associa- 
tions world wide. As standard services, the AGA 1) Publishes the American 
Go Journal which includes a Tournament schedule, club notices, and articles. 
2) Sanctions and promotes AGA rated tournaments. 3) Organizes the American 
Honinbo and Kyu Championships. 4) Distributes an annual roster of chapters 
and members. 5) Sells Go books by mail (20% discount to AGA clubs). 6) 
Maintains a U.S. numerical rating system. 7) Schedules tours of Go pro- 
fessionals. 8) Supports the creation and growth of AGA Chapter clubs. (Re- 
quirements: See AGA application.) Chapters receive free publicity of tour- 
naments and club meeting time, place, contacts. They select contenders for 
the national titles; they are the link between the Go players (present and 
potential) in this country and the AGA. AGA chapter clubs get organiza- 
tional aids as available. ***AGA members receive the AGJ, are included in 
the member roster and rating readout, may play AGA rated matches, in AGA 
tournaments, AGA Postal Go, and join the growing ranks of those who support Go. 


AMERICAN GO JOURNAL 

The AGJ is the sole national publication of the AGA. It provides news, game 
commentary, instruction, and articles of general interest for Go players of 
all strengths. Published six times a year, it is free with the $12 yearly 
membership in the AGA. Back issues: @$2; volumes: @$7. The American Go Jour- 
nal 1s protected by the copyright laws. Reproduction in any form is for- 
bidden without written permission of the American Go Association, P.O. 

Box 397, Old Chelsea Station, New York 10011. 


AGJ STAFF 
Editor: Terry Benson Assistant Editor: Don Wiener 
Contributing Editor: Bruce Wilcox Translations: Tako Onishi 
Editorial Assistants: Milton N. Bradley Distribution: David Relson 
Barbara Calhoun Advertising: Masao Takabe 
Roy Laird Accts/Ed. Asst.: Matthias Thim 
Chaim Frenkel Photographic 


Consultant: Robert H. Rusher 


American GO Association 


P.O. Box 397 Old Chelsea Station New York, M.Y. 10011 


Membership Application 


DATE New membership _ Renewal ___ Address/Name change ___ 
NAME ete Foe ABk SE ia=e ‘il 
ADDRESS ; $__check $ cash rec'd / / 
I. FB OAR. TOW” ee 
a | Response sent: D.R._D.G._T.B._ RL. 
I enclose $ for: Anek.: Cand List Back Issues __ 


Regular membership (includes a subscription to the American Go Journal) - $12 per 
calendar year (ending in December). If joining after January, dues are $1 per month 
til the end of the year, minimum $6. (E.g. Mar-Dec is $10; Jul-Dec is $6; Sep-Dec 
is $6 for this year or $16 for this year and next (16 months)). Back issues are 
included only if ordered below. **ADD $4.50 per year for overseas subscriptions. 


New Special membership (does NOT include AGJournal subscription) - $4 per year 
(ending in June or December). No partial year rates. Available only to members 
of AGA chapters - registered AGA clubs with 5 or more AGA members. The chapter 
will receive 1 copy of the AGJ for every 10 special members. 

AFFILIATED CHAPTER 


As an extra voluntary contribution to help the AGA promote Go. 


For back issues of Go Review and the American Go Journal. To order, please com- 
plete the Order Form below and return it with your application. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT 
THE AMERICAN GO ASSOCIATION 


PLAYER INFCRMATION: Strength How did you hear of the AGA? ; 
Where did you learn Go? What other Go organizations do you belong 
to? Occupation? Are you interested in 
tournament play? Citizenship 


CLUB INFORMATION: We want to know about your club or group. Please include on the 
back of this form or send us: the club's 1)Name, 2)Address(es) and time(s) of 
regular meeting(s), 3)List of club members and regular attenders with addresses 
and strengths (if possible) particularly noting AGA members, 4)Name, address, and 
telephone of club organizer(s) or contact person(s). All chapters should comply. 


The AGA depends on its clubs to encourage AGA membership and to act as focal points for Go, 
organization in their Local areas. The AGA is sending organizational aids to its clubs. 
$12 CLUB memberships would help us and make a copy of the AGI available to all club members. 


AGJ and GO REVIEW BACK ISSUE ORDER FORM 


NAME . Amer. Go Journal:$2ea. or $10/Vol GO REVIEW $3.25 ea. 
Sts 10rd 2 2 ee QUARTERLY 
ADDRESS O32 5 dOs2n ree 1252 Sum) 73> = Wins 760 
9:3 7 10:3. Wes 1253/4". Fall 74 > iSpr abe = 
9:4 10:4 11:4" 0$3 Win 75 Sum 76 
9:5. 10:5 «11:5. ~«212:5/6 += Sum 75 Fall 76 
sZ1P 9:6 «10:6 © 11:6 @$3.... Fall 75 Win, 77. 
Please use the back for comments, ‘ Many issues very limited in quantity. Orders 
offers of help, requests for info, etc. filled as available. 


GRs sent AGIs Sent by 


Chinese Team Invited to US by Terry Benson 


An official invitation has been extended to the All Sports Federation 
of the People's Republic of China by the AGA for them to send a team to 
tour the U.S. and Canada this fall. Contacts with the Chinese embassy 
by John Maier, AGA PROC Planning Group Chairman, have been encouraging. 
John Goon is actively coordinating the national logistic details. 
Present plans are for a team of at least 3 world class Chinese players 
to arrive late September or early October and to tour 10 U.S. and 1 
Canadian city: Portland, Minneapolis, Ann Arbor, Toronto, Boston, New 
York, Washington, Boulder, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Honolulu. , 

The tour would be the first for Chinese players in North America. 
Hopefully it would be the beginning of a continuing relationship between 
the American Go Association and the All China Sports Federation. The 
AGA and its many organizers are looking forward to hosting this visit. 

{aaa ais Pia MMs AMM eae a 
TOURNAMENT AND EVENT CALENDAR 


August, GOLD HILL TOURNAMENT, Southern Oregon State College Go Club. 
Contact: Karl Baker, 435 Granite St., Ashland, Or 97520. Details beTow. 

12&19 August, SAN FRANCISCO TOURNAMENT, llam-6pm. Contact: Paul Goodman, 
925 Clatton St., #1, San Francisco, Calif. 94117 (415)566-3981. 

1-2 September, U.S. CHAMPIONSHIPS in San Francisco &New York. Details below. 

8-9 September, QUEBEC OPEN, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Tentatively at 
CEGEP du Vieux Montreal. Contact: Tibor Bognar, 7600 Lajuenesse, Apt 511, 
Montreal H2R 2Z8 Quebec, (514)274-1096. Further details below. 

15-16 September, NEW PORTLAND GO CLUB WEEKEND TOURNAMENT, Aloha, Oregon. 
Contact: Doug Cable, (503)281-8328. 

7 October, GREATER WASHINGTON GO CLUB FALL TOURNAMENT, Georgetown Univ. 
Campus, Walsh Bldg., 36th St. between "N" and Prospect, Washington DC, 
NW. Contact: John Moses (703)533-3439. Further details below. 

14 October: :NEW YORK GO CLUB FALL TOURNAMENT. See notice below. 

11&18 November, SAN FRANCISCO TOURNAMENT, llam-6pm. Contact Paul Goodman 
925 Clatton St.,#1,San Francisco, Calif. 94117 (415) 566-3981 

2 December: NEW YORK GO CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP. See notice below. 

(Pasa aaa aa Mata Maha aaa a MaMa Paar 
ROGUE “VALLEY GO TOURNAMENT 

The active and growing Rogue Valley Go Club invites you to a tour- 
nament in the park beside Lithia Creek. This second annual tournament 
will be headquartered at 324 Granite St. in Ashland, Oregon, and will 
take place August 18 & 19. The entry fee for the five-round tournament 
is $3. Between games enjoy Ashland's restaurants, clubs, Oregon Shake- 
speare Festival productions (reservations necessary through ticket 
agencies), and ambience. There are several motels in the area, and a 
reservation can be made in your name. Accommodations also can be arranged 
in private residences, and some camping space will be available. For 
further information contact Karl Baker at 503-482-9201, 435 Granite St., 
Ashland, Oregon, 97520. 

Directions: From Interstate 5 take the first Ashland exit and con- 
tinue to Main St. downtown. From Main St., take Granite St. south (Vito's 
Pizza on the corner) about 3/4 mile to 435 Granite. Both Greyhound and 
Trailways arrive regularly downtown; Amtrack doesn't serve Rogue Valley. 


THE NEW YORK GO CLUB IS ON THE MOVE 


The New York Go Club is in the process of finding a new home after seven 
years at 23A West 10th Street. The two tournaments previously announced 
are still scheduled to be held 14 October and 2 December: site to be de- 
termined. Contact Jerry Pinto, President of the NYGC for confirmation 
ae further details. His address is 97-04 70th Ave./ Forest Hills,N.Y./ 

35. 


Greater 
Washington 
Go Club 
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Fall Tournament 


DATE: Sunday, October 7, 1979 TIME: Registration at 10:00am 


LOCATION: Georgetown University Campus 
Walsh Building 
36th Street - Between "N" and Prospect 
Washington, D.C., NW 


FEE: $5.50 - Pre-registration, $6.50 - At the door 
AGA membership required. Bring Go sets and clocks. 


Send Pre-registration to: GWGC, c/o Art Lewis, 11530 Highview Ave., 
Wheaton, Md 20902 (301)942-8343. 


For further Information, contact: John Moses, 1107 Jackson Ct., Falls 
Church, Va 22046 (703)533-3439. 


There is a possibility that the visit of the Chinese team to the U.S. 
and the Washington area will coincide with this tournament. In that event 
arrangements will be made in the schedule for simultaneous play by the 
tournament participants. The Chinese players are roughly of mid-level 
professional strength. Don't miss the chance! Plan to come! 

POSOSSOLOHOSOOSSSSOHSONHEHA 
1979 AMERICAN GO CHAMPIONSHIPS - September lst & 2nd 


Whether East or West, these two simultaneous tournaments are the Go 
events of the year. Players from around the nation will converge on 
Berkeley and New York for the Go weekend. 

DON'T MISS THE CHAMPIONSHIPS NEAREST YOU! 


WESTERN SITE EASTERN SITE 
The Faculty Club at the University (Tentative) Japan Information Center 
of California at Berkeley . 44th floor of Citicorp Center, 
Registration: 9am; Play begins 10am Lexington & 53rd St., New York 


Fees: $8-dan, $5-kyu, $3-non AGA Registration: 9am; play: 10am 
handicap event for 5-kyu & below. Fees: $12 - dan, $10 - 1-5 kyu, $8 - 
6-10 kyu, $6 - 11-15 kyu, $4 - 16+ kyu 
Both events will be 6-round (plus playoffs) McMahon style events. 
AGA membership required (available at the door for $12 or $4). 


© 0000000 00000000900 0000000000000000 0000000000 
FLASH: IWAMOTO, 9-DAN AND CHIZU KOBAYASHI, 5-DAN WILL BOTH BE IN NEW 


YORK FOR THE EASTERN HONINBO TOURNAMENT. 
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1980 WORLD AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The World Amateur Championships, sponsored by Japan Air Lines, will 
be held in Tokyo in March, 1980. The three U.S. representatives to the 
Championships will be selected by the results of the Eastern and Western 
tournaments and the finals of the Western Championship and U.S. Champion- 
ship. U.S. citizenship is required for all representatives. 

The 1979 U.S. Champion will have the right to a place on the team 
whether or not he participated in the 1979 World Championships. The 2nd 
and 3rd places will be filled 3y the highest placing U.S. citizens in the 
Easterns and Westerns who did not go to the '79 Championships. 

Travel arrangements including a prepaid ticket will be made by JAL. 
Team members will stay in Tokyo as guests of the Nihon Kiin. 


SaaS aM PSP a 
MARYLAND OPEN 


. by Roy Laird 

On 27 May, the Baltimore Go Club conducted the 6th Maryland Open. 
As usual it was a great success. This tournament has always attracted a 
large field of beginning and intermediate players and, as the chart 
indicates, this year was no exception. There was also no lack of 
competition for top-level players. Although all except the Open Section 
were handicapped, the field was so well dispersed that in most games 
the handicap was 2 stones or less. 

Because of its traditional location on the beautiful grounds of 
Johns Hopkins, the Open is always a pleasant experience. This year it 
was further enhanced by a delicious lunch prepared and served by Jim 
Pickett, who is at least a san-dan chef. 

Casual games, armchair analysis of games and enthusiastic discussion 
went on into the evening and everyone looked forward to returning to the 
7th Open on Memorial Day weekend next year. 

NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 


it NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 5 # 


OPEN SECTION SECTION C 


1 T Ishikawa 6d - 5 4 2 31st 23B Bernstein 6k 26 22 2 Ist 
2 H Gonshor 5d 435 1 = 24D Meyer 6k 27 29 23 
3 M Cha Sd 5 2 - 4 1 257 Miller 7k 29 28 27 
4K C Kuo sd 2 = 1 3 8 26 J Boyd 7k 23 27 28 
5 D Wiener 443 12-4 270 Pickett 7k 22 26 25 
28W-K Chang 7k 24 25 26 
SECTION A 29E Swanson 7k 25 24 22 
6 J Ozawa 2d 10 11 12 Ist SECTIOND = 
7 T Drange id II 10 8 30 Hel lburg 6k - 33 32 34 
8 D Relson id 12:13 7 31R Mercer 7k 35 38 33 Ist 
9 J.B Kim 1k 13 12 fl 32A Acosta 8k 36 - 30 38 
10. J H Sun 2k 6 7 13 33 W Litt 8k 37 30 31 
11K Koester ok 6 9: 34R Goren 8k 38 36 - 30 
12 T Duggan 3k 8 9 6 35B Calhoun 8k 31 37 36 
13A Silverstein 3k 9 8 10 36S Broadbent 9k 32 34 35 
37E Behre 9k 33 35 - 
SECTION B 38K Woisard 10k 34 31 - 32 
14 J D Moses 4k 18 15 21 SECTION E 
15 T Williams 4k 19 14 20 39P Trimmer 10k 44 42 - 45 
16 P St. John 5k 20 17 18 40 G Stadelman 11k 45 46 41 
17 J Goon 5k 21 16 19 lst 41P Muhn 12k 46 45 40 
18R Laird 5k 14 19 16 42 A Romano 12k 47 39 45 
19M D Gold 6k 15 18 17 43 J Schwenger 13k - 45 47 46 
20 J Wardigo 6k 16 21 15 44 A Rosen 14k 39 41 - 47 
21D Koo 6k 17 20 14 45E£ Silberman 16k 39 42 41 38 
22 P Stygar 6k 27 23 29 46 G Bray 20k 41 40 - 43 
47 J Leveque 17k 42 - 43 441st 


GO’ 
THE MASIEL 
GAME 


JULY 20- AUGUST 21, NAROPA INSTITUTE, BOULDER, COLORADO 


Invented 4,000 years ago in China, Go remains the most complex of all games. 
It is a recreational expression of the principle of balance: two contending 
versions of reality are in negotiation, and the one that prevails will be the one 
that most nearly harmonizes active and passive impulses, giving and taking. 
Improvement at the game requires that you take more of this principle into 
your own character. You play Go much as you live your life. 


Although there is a wide range of skill, an elegant handicapping system 
compensates for the difference between any two players, giving each an equal 
chance to win. 


One’s rank at any given time is the level at which you win roughly as many 
games as you lose. If you improve and begin to win disproportionately, you 
promote yourself. Thus the competition is more against your own current level 
of skill than against the opponent, and growth is graphically evidenced by 
promotion up the ladder. 


The five-week workshop will be taught by Skip Ascheim, a 2 or 
3-dan player and president of the Massachusetts Go Association. 
He has been playing the game for eight years and teaches children 
as well as adults. The cost of the workshop is $50. 


For registration information, contact Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder, 
Co. 80302. (303) 444-0202. 


QUEBEC OPEN 


The Montreal Go Club has tentatively scheduled the Quebec Open for Sept 8-9 
at the CEGEP du Vieux Montreal, 255 East Ontario St., 4th Floor Restaurant. 
Registration: 9-9:30am. First round: 10am. Fees: Dan Players: $15, 1-5 kyu: 
$12, 6-10 kyu: $10, 11-15 Kyu: $8, 16 kyu & up: $5. 
Prizes: lst Prize: 1979 Quebec Open Championship Trophy + $100. 
2nd Prize: Trophy + $50. 

Open to all players. 6 rounds will be played using the Swiss-McMahon 

System. Playing time: lhr, 15min / player. Byo-yomi: 30 seconds. 


At left: 
A General view 
of the Maryland 


Open Tournament 


(Photo by 
Ben Bernstein) 


SABAKI GO COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 4195 
WILMINGTON, DE. 19807 


DICTIONARY OF BASIC JOSEKI S27 
ISHIDA 9-dan 3 VOLS. COMPLETE SET 


Free Catalog! 
LESTSDSHC OOS SHISGIDSOILGHOGSOSSIHEO 99009 09G009 
COMPLETE SET OF GO REVIEWS FOR SALE 
John Stephenson, longtime AGA'er is interested in selling his 
collection of Go Reviews, entire collection in excellent condition, 164 
issues total Bids should be made directly to him in writing c/o Games 


aga Ltd, 333 W 57th Street, New York, NY 10019. Minimum considered: 
1000. 


1979 NEW YORK STATE GO CHAMPIONSHIP 
by Jerry Pinto 


On June 10 The New York State Go Championship was held at the New 
York Go Club. The tournament's field of sixteen dan players, including 
many of the strongest in the East, promised unusually exciting Go. 
Held as a Swiss system, a clear winner after four rounds was predictable. 
The pre-tournament favorites were Takao Matsuda, perennial Club champ- 
jon, and Tae Hwan Oh, a strong Korean player and student of Cho Nam 
Chul, in his first American tournament. The first round had 2 big upsets: 
Bob Ryder defeated Matsuda and Hiroshi Takagi defeated Kwangsun Choi. 
At the end of the second round four players naa clean 2-0 scores and a 
chance at first place: Oh (defeated Don Wienev and Bob Ryder), Young 
Kwon (defeated S. Matsuzawa and H. Takagi), Ron Snyder (defeated Tako 
Onishi and T. Ishikawa), and Katsumi Nishiyama (defeated Debbie Osborne 
and Mitsuo Horiguchi). In the third round Oh beat Snyder and Kwon beat 
Nishiyama. This set up the decisive last round encounter between Oh and 
Kwon. This game Kwon managed to win with the white stones, becoming N.Y. 
State Champion. In second place with 3-1 were Matsuda, Horiguchi, 
Andrelos, and Oh; Oh took second prize on tiebreak. A round robin held 
between Richard Schmeidler, 2k, John cxter, 2k, Ed Downes, 3k, and Roy 
Laird, 5k was won by Ed Downes with a 3-0 score. 


Young Kwon, Winner 
Photos by Jerry Pinto 


# NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 # NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 
1 T. Matsuda 6d 9 1210 7 12 D. Wiener 4d 4 1 16 5 
2 7. Ishikawa 6d 10 7 Il - 13 H. Takagi 3d 5 6 3 15 
3.M. Horiguchi 6d 11 8 13 9 14S. Matsuzawa 3d 6 5 9 — 
4 Tae Hwan Oh 6d 12 9 7 6 2nd 15 T. Onishi 2d 7-H 6 13 
5 K. Choi 6d 13 14 15 12 16 D. Osborne 2d 3 1012 - 
6 Y. Kwon 5d 1413 8 4 Ist 

7.R. Snyder 5d 15 2 2 T KYU SECTION - Round Robin 
8 K. Nishiyama 5d 16 3 6 11 1 R. Schmeidler 2k - 2 3 4 
9 R. Ryder 5d 1 4 14 3 2 J. Exter 2k 1 - 3 4 
10K. C. Kuo 5d 2 16 T - 3 E. Downes 3k 1 2 - 41st 
11E. Andrelos 4d 3 15 2 8 4 R. Laird 5k T 2 3 = 


BALTIMORE TOURNAMENT Marcu 4, 1979 


The first Madison Open was played over s 
evening meetings at the Wisconsin Memorial U 
robin play found D. Erbach, D. McAlister 
loss each. The end of the semester didn 


so Erbach, having 


McAlister and Ream decided to place the bo 


library. 


# NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 5 6 fa NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 

17, Ishikawa 6p 2& 3& - 2@ 3@ - 4S, Heitpers 6k 181 162 15¢ 

2S, lic Chor 6p 1®@ - 3 Je - 3 I5P, Styear 6K Ce ne 14° 

3 Y. I, Ko 6p - J® 2 - J& 2 16J, Bazuzr 7x 20° 14 io 
17R. Mercer 7K 13! 151 30: 

4K, Y. CHune Ik 9° 103 71 18S, Beck ie ue aa ee 

5 C. I, Cor Ik 103 12 Go = 8 19J. Pickett 7x 151 18e 16e 

6S, J. Nam 2x 1? 8! jo? 123 20E, BEHRE 8x 16! 132 17! 

7 J. SUN ae 12 21W. Litt 9x 257 2u3 224 

8 J. S. ANN 3k - 6! 12? Jo! 52 22R. Goren 10k 267 231 91 

3A, Sttverstein 4x 43 72 53 23P, TRIMMER 1k 279 221 955 266 

10 J, Moses 4k 53 ys G2 gl 24Q,. Dompro 12k -_ 213 265 279 

11S, Zywmerman 4x 62 25L. BacweLL 16K 217 277 235 

127, Witttams 5x 73 54% g2 63 26E. Sitperman 17k 227 — _ 245 236 

13 J, Warpico 6x Iz! 20? 18! 27C. Niziak 23K 239 257 - 24 

a a a As 


GO IN MADISON 
by David Erbach 
econd semester during Monday 
nion. One cycle of round- 
» and E. Ream tied with one 
't leave time for a play-off, 
e, politely withdrew, and 
ok in the fledgling club 


donated the book priz 


PPPS aaa PASSA 
NEW PORTLAND GO CLUB 


WEEKEND TOURNAMENT June 2-3, 1979, 


by Peter Friedman 


Beautiful weather and a late mailing accounted for a light tourna- 
ment turn-out. The Port Townsend Go Club (Robert Spafford) came en masse. 


The three way tie 
system. 


for lst place was decided by the tie-breaker point 


# NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 5 # NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 5 
1 Mayer 2k 2 9 6 - 5 2nd 6 McClelland 10k -5 2.2 3 
2 Freedman 3k IT 3 = 6 9 3rd 7 Gaitters lik 8 6 3 4 = 
3 Spafford 5k 4 2 7 8 6 8 Cutting ik 7 = 5 3.4 
4 Hakala 7k 3 5 9 7 8 9 Mann Ik - 1 4 5 2 lst 
5 Bass 8& 6 48 9 I 
Pena ees en ee ee 8 hE 8 BBO 22 no ha a hen ne) 
ANN ARBOR TOURNAMENT June 9, 1979 

# NAME RANK 1 2 3 4 5 #_NAME RANK] 2 3 4 5 
1BWitcox 5p 54 gS 64 yf 12B Hewitt 5x It 15° 14? 13! 
2M Rogerson 2p 32 6! 51 73 13M Stem 6k 102 9% 1? 12 Jul ist 
3H sta Ip 22 72 g2 58 14J Stewart = 7k «94 163 122 113 131 2np 
4B Levy Ip 6° 5° 72 14 6 2nn 15D Converse 8k 162 122 9% 194 
5D Retson Ip 14 ye 21 3e 16 L DANNEMILLER 10K 15° 143 106 9® 
6 H Rosenplit Ip 4® 2! J4 g2 ye ist I7E Pierce 12k ig’ ii 207 183 21 
7 S Hstap 2k 8& 32 42 sy 18 J GERMANY 15x 22” 21° 19° 17” 20 
8D RIEGER 2K he Te e 6 section C 

Section B 19S Yarus 16x 17% 299 188 21) 220 
9 T Asano 3x 144 132 154 166 29C Turts 20x 211 194 178 991 185 
10J BentHem 4x 132 11° 166 154 21J Beckett 21x 291 186 27e 105 179167 
ILA Converse 4x 12! Joe 132 143 22. B Moperc 21k 18° 179 21 20! 195 Ist 
WBHewitt 5x 1! 153 yy? 131 


a series begun in AGJ 12:5/6 
Copyright © 1979 by Bruce Wilcox 
all rights reserved 

used here with author's permission 


CHAPTER 8: LIFE AND DEATH iG-8.0 


"Depend upon it, sir, when a man knows he is 
to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates 
his mind wonderfully." 

Boswell's Life of Johnson (1777) 


Last issue I said the SHAPES chapter would be continued. It will be, 
but indirectly. Shapes are important in this and the next several chapters 
covering life in hostile environments. This chapter is on tsumego, living 
in enclosed areas. The other chapters will cover sabaki (living in open 
spaces) and invasion (getting into tsumego and sabaki situations with the 
best chance of survivina). 

The fundamental method for handling life and death is reading; it is 
a basic technique for all of Go. But reading is time consuming (not to 
mention difficult), and must be avoided whenever possible. The 
traditional approach for handling life and death avoids reading by using 
memorized shapes and sayings. This way works (I was brought up on it). 
Fey a moment I will stick with the traditional approach, both to 
reacquaint youwith it and to add my own two cents. Then I will show you 
a more general approach. 

Go Proverbs (an out-of-print classic by Segoe) was just full of handy 
sayings such as "The Carpenter's Square is ko" and "Strange things happen 
on the 1-2 point." James Davies in his book Life and Death gave us 
"Rabbitty six," a wonderful description of the dead shape of six (whose 
shape I could never remember). He also provided "The door group is dead." 
Such memorable phrases are a great assist in playing, and even may have 
a life of their own. I can just picture two secret agents giving the sign 
and countersign. "The door group is dead," one whispers, to which the 
other answers, "The walls have ears but no eyes" (a lovely phrase from 
British Go). 

The following limerick is my own contribution. To help you understand 
the Japanese terms: me (pronounced may) refers to points of territory, 
while nakade is any dead shape. 

In a corner with less than ten me, Diagrams 1A-D 
Unless you have outside dame, j 
Though it's not nakade 
You may need one more play, 
To keep ko and seki at bay. 
Diagram 1 illustrates the 
limerick. All White corner groups 
have perfect boundaries (no gaps 
or cutting defects) and experience 
with side-based groups would lead 
you to believe them completely 
alive. They are, at present, but 
when the outside liberties are 
filled, the corners become kp or 
seki. The limerick is a warning. 
The groups will get into trouble 
because all of the points are in 
one massive lump (with or without Ser 
"bumps") and because the corner CO 
has peculiar liberty properties. a ie 
1A and 1B will result in seki. 1C 
and 1D will end in either ko or seki at the defender's option. The 
reading is left to you. Sayings combined with reading are the backbone of 
traditional tsumego. Now let us look at a more general approach. 


LIFE AND DEATH: When I handle life and death I use the memorized 
shapes and sayings I've accumulated from books. When none of them applies, 

. Il either read it out, or assume the worst. I accepted this as the only 

“method--until I had to program it on a computer. Suddenly I had a problem. 
I could supply my program with memorized patterns, but it would still 
need underlying knowledge to handle unknown situations. Making the computer 
examine all possible sequences would work, but that is neither intelligent 
nor cheap. Furthermore, it shouldn't even be necessary. Often I can make 
an easy judgement that a group is unkillable. I don't want my program 
wasting time searching a situation that I wouldn't. My search for general - 
ity in a program resulted in a good algorithm for humans as well. Here is 
my "human" program. 

Start by dividing situations Diagram 2 
into three classes; groups kill- 
able, groups unkillable, and 
groups needing reading to judge. 
The more you can minimize this 
reading category, the less work 
you face in a game. In the rest 
of this section you will learn 
how to quickly dismiss concern ! 
over the fate of a group like that in Diagram 2. It cannot be killed, but 
reading it out can go on and on. You should be overjoyed to learn how to 
avoid that reading. Let's start with the fundamentals of death: dead shapes 
and vital points. To understand the fundamentals, we will assume no 
complications. The defender's eye space is completely bounded by only one 
defender string and the attacker has no weaknesses. Once you thoroughly 
understand the simplified cases, you can use them to examine more comp lex 
situations like Diagram 2. 
DEAD SHAPES: We are only considering groups Dead Shapes 

with one eyespace. From the attacker's viewpoint, 
groups with one eyespace can be allowed one (but 
only one) eye. The basic method of killing can be 
seen as "fitting a dead shape" to the eyespace. A 
good "fit" means filling the eyespace with a dead 


shape, leaving exactly one empty‘point. As a Soe ese $¢ 


reminder, all of the dead shapes are shown in the 

diagram at right. I'll assume you have already 4 
memorized them. When looking for dead shapes, . e 
ignore any attacker stones within the space; assume ? ®@ 14 


all points are vacant. To capture the defender's Ss 
stones, the attacker must fill in all but one point of the defender's 
eyespace with a dead shape. Then when all outside defender dame are gone, 
the defender will be in atari and must capture the dead shape. Then the 
eyespace will be a dead shape, and you probably already know to play the 
"central point" to kill the group. This insures that you can keep filling 
with successively smaller dead shapes until he is captured. If you can 
"fit" a dead shape (given no resistance), then maybe you can kill the 
group. If no dead shape fits, you haven't a chance. 

Of course, as you begin filling the space with a dead shape, your 
opponent will not want to stand idly by. If the space is currently a dead 
shape and you occupy the key point, he is helpless. Anything he does only 
hastens his demise, because all smaller shapes created by any move of his 
within the eyespace will also fit a dead shape. Frequently you can quit 
here; you need not complete the capture. But if the space is not currently, 
a dead shape, even if it will fit one, then there may be vital points 

the defender can use to prevent the dead shape formation. 


@ 


VITAL POINTS: There are two kinds of vital points: eye-making points 
and seki-making points (eye points and seki points for short). What we 
must be concerned with is the defender's ability to prevent the formation 
of a dead shape. If he succeeds, the attack fails. To kill, not only 
must a dead shape "fit" the eyespace, but the attacker must also occupy 
ALL vital points, to insure getting the dead shape. The simplest vital 

points are eye points. They exist when the defender can immediately split 
the space in two. Clearly, one dead shape won't span two separate eye- 
Spaces. The center point of Diagram 3A is a simple example. If Black 
plays,there he has two eyes. If White plays there,Black is dead. There 
are two eye points in Diagram 3B. Whenever there is more than one, the 
defender will live, because he will be able to divide his eyespace 
despite any enemy attack. 

SEKI POINTS are the second kind of vital point. In cases where it 
takes several turns for the defender to divide the region, the attacker 
usually has time to interfere. In the shape of Diagram 3C, it takes at 
least two moves for the defender to split the space, and as soon as he 
makes any move, the attacker can react on the diagonally opposite point 
(a newly-formed eye point) to stop him. In blocks of 4 points, diagonally 
opposite points are miai. Since the attacker can react when the defender 
tries to split the space, the diagonally related points would seem to be 
of no value. If the defender plays on one of these, he reduces his shape. 
If this smaller shape still "fits" a dead shape, then such a move is 
worthless. But sometimes the smaller shape will not fit a dead shape and 
will be, at worst, a seki. Such points are seki points. The attacker 
cannot allow the defender to occupy them. So seki points are vital ponts. 
Diagram 3E currently fits a dead shape. If m, MN, g, or r is removed, we 
can still fit a dead shape on the remaining points, so those four points 
are not seki points. If o or p is removed, the region will not fit a 
dead shape. Both o and p are vital (and seki) points. 

EXAMPLES: We already know 
that the STRAIGHT3 (Diagram 3A) Diagrams 3A-F 
has one eye point, the center, 

and that the STRAIGHT4 of 3B 

has two eye points. The BLOCK4 
of Diagram 3C has no eye points. 
The BLOCK4 contains four poten- 
tial seki points. Removal of 

any one will not imply a seki, 
because a dead shape will still 
fit. Switching to Diagram 3D, 
the BULKY5 shape has an eye 
point (k). It also subsumes a 
BLOCK4 shape. None of the points 
in the block is a vital point, 
because all smaller shapes are 
still dead shapes. Diagram 3E : = 

has no eye points, but has two seki points (o and p) and Black is alive. 

Diagram 3F shows the GUN6 formation. Since it "fits" a BULKY5 dead shape, 

killing it is conceivable. But where are the vital points of the GUN6? The 

GUN6 has two eye points (3 and 2). There are two seki points. After either 

1 or 6, the resulting shape does not fit a dead shape, so both are vital : 
points. Therefore the GUN6 has 4 vital points (1,2,3,6). If the defender | 
gets ANY of the four, he lives. The GUNG obviously doesn't die easily. 

Rarely is a tsumego problem as simple as those in Diagram 3. These 
would all be classified as either "obviously killable" or "obviously ‘ 

alive". Any situation having completely solid boundaries with no defects 

can be quickly classified as killable or not killable. But there are often 
situations where the defender's stones might not completely contain the 
region (gaps). or where there may be more than one defender string (imply- 
ing a defect). If you had no memorized saying to cover the particular 


problem facing you, you would have to do reading. It is easy to get lost 
in a tactical mave. "If I do this, he can go here--or there--or--Oh Hel]! 
This is too hard. I'm not even sure if anything's there." Before investing 
yourself in complex reading, apply the "moron test" to see if you have 

any chance at all. The moron test is a general technique which simplifies 
tsumego and other reading situations. It is so simple, it: is ‘sometimes 
overlooked. What is it? 


MORON TEST: ASSUME ONLY THE MOST PRIMITIVE DEFENDER REPLIES TO 
ATTACK MOVES AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS. If you can't kill when the defender 
uses 30 kyu responses, further reading is unnecessary. If something 
interesting turns up, then further reading may be needed to see if the 
result is truly attainable. What moves should the attacker make, and what 
simple responses should we assume the defender will make? There are two 
kinds of deficiencies in controlling an eyespace, gaps and defects. We 
will want to remove those deficiencies so as to get a simple region which 
can be examined by dead shapes and vital points. 
GAP REDUCTION: Usually the 
territory is not completely Ciagrams 4A-B 
sealed; there are gaps in the 
boundary. Imagine what the final DE 
shape would be if the attacker 
pushed or poked on the boundary 
points and the defender oblig- 
ingly blocked on the adjoining 
territory points. Assuming the A 
defender cooperates, will the | 
shape resulting from the sente 
exchanges of seals and blocks be killable? Diagram 4A shows a Black group 
(unnumbered stones) with gaps in its boundary. Assu ing the play as shown, 
the resulting shape is a dead one (BULKY5). 4B shows another Black group, 
but after reduction no dead shape fits, so the group must be alive. 
Be sure to use common sense. 
It is pointless to play the 
reducing move of Wl in Diagram 
5A, provoking B2 which takes an 
eye point. In such cases, you 
must assume the reverse exchange 
(gaining a free vital point in- 
stead). In 5B, Wl threatens to 
connect out, and B2 is forced. 
Then the W3, B4 moves follow and 
the result will fit a dead shape. 
The region has one vital point 
(an eye point), so Black dies with WS. 
DEFECT REDUCTION: In addi- 
tion to gaps in the territory 
boundaries, there are also 
likely to be imperfections in 
the connections of the boundary 
stones themselves (defects). I 
will discuss the two most com- 
mon types of imperfections, the 
open diagonal connection (kosumi) and the cut point. With the open kosumi, 
merely assume the attacker plays on the outside; and the defender oblig- 
ingly plays the solid inside connection. Look at the left-hand position of 
Diagram 6. How long could you spend reading out variations? Think of al] 
the time saved when you apply the moron test and discover that Black is 
unkillable. The right-hand side of the diagram does this, and we discover 
the resulting shape will fit a dead shape, but has two vital points 
(marked k). Since White cannot get both of them, Black must live. Fancy 
reading won't change this. 


Diagrams 5A-B 


When the defect is a cut Diagrams 7A-B 


joint, assume the defender fills 

the cut point, and the attacker b-a ® aQ@@c 
gets an extra interior move to 
occupy a vital point (as he would 
if playing the vital point threat- 
ened the euch: In Diagram 7A, if 
Ba, Wb and ¥ c (filling the cut 
point), then “White's group will] 
have two vital points (rectangular 
six shape). Black will have ex- 
changed one vital point for Wc and the quick check says this group might 

be killable. It is not. But if Black gets in a move at d, which doesn't 
oe the quick check at all, then the group is killable (but it isn't 
easy). 

Is White in 7B killable? The moron test (B1-W5 in the diagram) says 
no. After the gap-reducing exchanges, White spends a turn defending a 
defect. The resulting shape does not fit a dead shape, so even with two 
moves with which to fill vital points, Black cannot kill White. Note that 
B3/W4 creates a new defect at b. Black does not get credit for this 
because he would need to take time out to defend at a before he could use 
it. If he already had a stone at a, then he would be entitled to imagine 
a W6 move filling at b. Still the “result would not be a dead shape, so even 
with three vital point moves he could not kill White. 

EXCEPTIONS: If the defender has the shape to guarantee life, what else 
is there for the attacker to do? There are really only two things he can 
do. He must live inside or capture a boundary string. With living inside, 
the task is for the attacker to get a better life potential out of the 
defender's territory than the defender. This is (obviously) not easy. It 
is easiest in the corner, where a play on the 2-2 point immediately ac- 
quires attacker territory in the corner, and aplay on the 1-2 point can 
create a ko (a pseudo~eye). The check for this possibility is obvious. 
Strange things DO happen on the 1-2 and 2-2 points, but not always. 

Capturing a boundary string is the other thing to look for. I'm talk- 
ing about a string that seems to be in no danger from a simple cut. Some- 
how the attacker must try to chop the boundary stones of the territory 
into two pieces, and while holding BOTH at bay via liberty shortages 
(damezumari), kill one of them. This is no easy task, but checking for it 
is. If you look at Diagram 8, you will see the 
basic pattern for such a cut. B1&3 cut White Diagram 8 
apart, and provide one protected first line 
dame. This trick works only when Bl threatens 
escape. B1l/Wd or Bc/Wd are forcing exchanges 
threatening to connect out. If White already Bos 
had a stone at b,c, or d, Bl would threaten 
nothing. In this diagram, one way to actually | 
make the trick work is to play the moron 
sequence of Bd, Wc, Bl-atari, Wb, B3. If White follows this sequence, even 
one outside daime won't save him. "(White is actually unkillable if he 
makes clever moves.) The other nasty followup to the B1&3 pattern is for 
Black to respond with Be to Wa, offering a ko. Whether this works wil] 
depend on the dame of the other White string. Be alert to defects near an 
open first line gap. If one exists, check for liberty shortages. 

ONE LAST POINT: If you've gotten to here and understand the moron 
test, you may have one remaining doubt. "It's nice to know something is 
unkillable without doing lots of reading, but what good is knowing some- 

thing MAY be killable? I still have to do the reading." You're right, but 
you've got a big advantage now. You know the underlying form of death. 
You have a goal for your search, and are less likely to get lost. You can 
direct your efforts toward making the moves more forcing, perhaps by 


d 


rearranging their order. 
Here are two quick Diagrams 9X-Y 

illustrations. In 9X White has a | = 

small knight's move enclosure, @ 
thus the B1/W2 exchange. In 
response to B3 we could imagine Ce X _Y |_| 
Wat 5, but W4 is more likely. 
It doesn't really matter which 
way you do it. Since White has 
room to expand, B7 is exchanged 
for W8. W not only seems 
killable, this sequence will work directly. That is not true of the 
sequence of 9Y. After B6 there is the block of six with two vital points. 
But odd things do happen in the corner. After W9, Black dies. His eye- 
space does not yet fit a dead shape and left of W7 is an eye point. But 
Black can't occupy it because of damezumari (shortage of liberties). 

This makes a dead shape fit possible, so Black is killable. If White 
actually begins with Wl, however, Black can live by playing at 7, 
sacrificing the stone above B2. The killing sequence rearranges the 

moves to make them more forcing. First W7, threatening to play at 2, 

then B2 followed by W3. Now Black dies. Other variations for B2 after 
white begins at 7 all have the same fatal result. 

You should now have an understanding of applying the "moron" test 

to a reading problem. If even a moron can survive the attack, you have 

to have a really low opinion of your opponent to hope to succeed. If the 
moron test reveals a kill, then knowing the underlying dead form can help 
determine if there is a clever sequence to force it. If not, perhaps your 
opponent really is a moron, and can be swindled. I've talked a lot about 
killing a group. I should also spend some time on saving one. 


LIFE: The defender can work on shapes without specifically protect- 
ing each stone, as each will either be thrown away or become a part of 
his soon-to-be living group. The attacker cannot throw away stones so 
easily: they might give the defender eyes. Thus, the attacker must 
coordinate his moves more carefully than the defender (but the defender 
is risking more). Keeping your groups alive should not be all that 
difficult, but I've seen many kyu players go down in flames in situations 
where there was no reason for it. Perhaps they didn't have a schema for 
gaining life firmly in mind. Here's my simple 3-rule schema to follow. 
Perhaps it will help. 

Whenever a group of yours becomes surrounded, you should immediately 
consider how you are going to get life for it. You should not play any- 
where else on the board if you think your opponent could kill it (unless 
it is too late already). Instead, you should immediately secure two eyes. 
Speed is CRITICAL, for the longer it takes you to get life, the more 
likely you are to die, and the more damage you will suffer on the out- 
side as a result of trying to live. The rules given below are not optimal; 
they may strengthen the attacker more than is necessary. If applied in 
time, however, they should get life, which is the basic objective. Later 
you may learn to optimize, but for now the guide is LIFE AT ANY COST, 
even if part of the group must be sacrificed. The following rules should 
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generate effective moves for the defender. 

RULE 1: PLAY KIKASHI FIRST. By making threats to Diagram 10 
escape, connect to safety, capture,.etc., you force your | i 
Opponent to respond, giving you a "free" move. These 10 
moves should help you solidify your eye space without é. Onl 
allowing your opponent time to interfere: To find \ 
kikashi when a group is surrounded, you should locate ° 
the complete loop of enemy strings and linkages being imi! 
used to contain it. All linkages are places to threaten el 
to connect to the outside; all enemy strings are ik 
possible targets to threaten. Whenever. vou play a 


threat, play it from the inside. Do not play from the outside, as that 
will only make things worse. When considering inside points, look only at the 
ones closest to the boundary enclosing you. If you play too far away, you 
don't threaten anything. Diagram 10 is a position where Black has allowed 
himself to be closed into the corner (don't ask why. He shouldn't 
have). There is a joseki for gaining life but I assume Black does not 
know it. Black may even be better off if he is totally unaware of it. 

The joseki, being optimal, treads dangerously close to death, and 
superficial knowledge can lead to a fatal misstep. The enclosure consists 
of three White stones and four linkages, two to the edge and two between 
stones. 

Straight-line linkages have an inside, an outside and the linkage 

itself (marked i, 0, or 1 in Diagram 10). Inside moves 

Diagram 11 are simple and safe, but sometimes it is also possible to 
play on the linkage points as well. The value of playing 
more ambitiously is that you may gain more space if the 
attacker backs down and plays on the outside. If, on the 
other hand, he plays inside, you had better be prepared 
to utilize your move as a sacrifice, because saving it is 
likely to get you into trouble. Here a Black move on an 
"I" point would not link back to his handicap stone and 
doesn't sacrifice well. All White needs to do is reply 
on the diagonally higher inside point in response to any "1" move by 
Black, and Black has only made things worse. First line inside points 
must threaten to immediately join to some outside group, or they provide 
no real threat. They are worthless here. 

Linkages such as knight's moves have only inside and outside points, 
both a part of the linkage. Rule 1 says Black should play out Diagram 11 
(in any order) with the expected White responses shown. Each exchange 
helps strengthen White, and some may not be necessary. But if you can't 
read out the life-giving sequence, it's better to use too many kikashi 
than not enough. 

RULE 2: SECURE UNSTABLE BOUNDARIES NEXT. If a string bounding your 
territory can be captured or if the enemy threatens to penetrate a 
bounding linkage, you must defend to preserve your eyespace. In 
particular pay attention to linkages to the edge which are undercut, 
because you can lose a lot of territory quickly. The gap-reducing moves 
done earlier are simple illustrations of securing unstablé boundaries. 

Before an attacker move on the gap, the boundary is stable. When the 
gap-reducing move is played, it threatens access to much of the territory 
and a defense is urgently needed. Of course, if the gap only leads to 

one point of territory (which can become a new gap), there jis no urgency. 
In Diagram 11 Black has several gaps, but if White plays on them, Black 
can plug the leak simply. None of his edge linkages is undercut, so 

there is nothing critical there. Since Black can minimize any White 
attempt at intrusion, he has time to employ RULE 3. 

RULE 3: MAKE EYE SHAPE LAST. How to do this is Diagram 12 
covered by the previous SHAPES chapter (last issue). You 
want to make one of the final good shapes in as few moves 
as possible. This means looking at the shapes currently in 
your group, and adding a stone to achieve the one closest 
to completion. Given more than one good move, develop as 
many shapes simultaneously as possible and set up future 
shape moves. Black's most completed shape in Diagram 11 
involves Bl, B7 and the handicap stone or B3, B5 and the 
handicap stone. Black should use these stones to build a 
4-stone shape. Using the SHAPES chapter, the developmental moves are at 
aor b. b develops more possible eyes than does a, so it is the logical 
choice. 


Someone familiar with Contact Fight theory (Chapter 2) might choose 
ato help Bl, which is contact unstable. Contact Fights are not relevant 
here for two reasons. First, we're in a life and death struggle. Contact 
Fights protect influence, which is meaningless here. Second, Bl was 
played as a kikashi to help make life. It has no inherent value, and it 
can be sacrificed to fulfill that mission. "Dead stones are stable," 
remember? 

Continuing with Diagram 12, W2 begins penetrating Black's eyespace. 
It is generally awful to allow a linkage to be completely sliced through, 
and this is no exception. Black has an unstable boundary linkage, so RULE 
2 suddenly applies. B3 prevents a complete breakthrough. It also 
threatens to make an eye, which White destroys with W4. W4 is atari 
against a stone of no further value in making life, so Black resumes 
making the most developed shape with BS. At this point the exercise 
becomes trivial. Black has one eye reserved in the corner, and another 
to the right of B5. 

Trying another variation after Bl, White uses the tesuji 

Diagram 13 of We in Diagram 13 to get inside Black's space. Since 
a the Black stone above it is now useless in forming life, 
Black should abandon it. B3 is both a kikashi and 
protects the newly undercut linkage between Bl and the 
left edge. After B3, life is readily available. One eye 
in the corner is safe, and one can be formed by capturing 
W2 or by protecting v with a play to its right. 

If Black knows something about a 
Joseki, he might begin with Bl of Diagram Diagran 14 
14, ignoring the three rules. Life is not quick and easy : 
and he gets confused along the way. After W10 Black is Q | 
dead. Bl violated RULE 1. It was not a kikashi, but a : 


shape and boundary-securing play. Given enough maneuver- @ cle 
6 = 
8 


ability this move works, but Black made a fatal error O@ 
at 9. B9 was a reasonable response to W8, but it was 
not a kikashi while there were several available. It 


violated RULE 1. I will not show you the correct joseki. 
I don't want to tempt you into trouble. If you are willing to settle 
for life, you can hardly go wrong. It's trying for more which causes 
grief. Be certain of life before you get more ambitious. 

So much for living in enclosed areas. If you can see that a group is 
alive without doing messy reading, you will be able to spend time 
elsewhere. Proverbs and shapes are handy in avoiding lookahead, but so 
is the cheap "moron test", and it's more general. Given that you need 
to make life, keep the 3-Rule schema in mind. Deviate from it at 


your own risk. 00000000 
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GO IN CALIFORNIA 


The AGA has just learned of a new employees Go Club at the Chevron 
Oil Field Research Company in La Habra. The contact is D. C. Peters who 
seeks help in setting up the club and running a handicap tournament. 
Address him c/o Chevron Oi] Field Research Co., P.O. Box 446, La Habra, 
California 90631 BOSVELECSOSHODHSHODEOSLED 
ANN ARBOR vs CLEVELAND RATINGS MATCH 


At the invitation of the Cleveland Go Club (re-established), Ann 
Arbor sent down a team on May 18th. Over 50 games and 15 hours of play 
resulted; both sides had fun. Cleveland was given provisional rankings 
relative to Ann Arbor's, then re-rated based on the match games. The 
Ann Arbor team included: Bruce Wilcox, Dave Relson, Mike O'Sullivan, and 
David Filpus. Cleveland had 10 players: Tatsuo Sato, Mario Roberson, 
Yonny Cho, Kevin Ouchi, Roger White, Clark Tufts, Larry Herrick, 

Jerome Germany, Josh Kassil, and Barbara Brown. 


O'Sullivan Larry Herrick's unique creation, 
White(Clev.Pres.)Relson,Wilcox, Germany a multi-level go board 
Yonny Cho Brown ,Filpus Photos by Clark Tufts 
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BRITISH GO PLAYERS VISIT CHINA 


by Stuart Dowsey, 
R5A Publicity Officer. 


On May 11th, six British Go play- 
ers set off on a two-week tour of the 
People's Republic of China, the first 
time Western Go players have ever 
visited the birthplace of the game. 

The six, led by myself, were 
representatives of the British Go 
Association and guests of the China 
Wei-chi Association and their tour 
was in return for the successful visit 
by three top Chinese players to the 
London Open Go Congress at the New 
Year. 

The party visited Peking, Hangchow, 
Shanghai and Canton playing goodwill ; 
matches at each stop. my! es 


Further details from Stuart Dowsey, 
6 Belsize Lane, London MW3 5AB 
tel: 01-794 9881 


The photograph shows the party on a 
cool, rainy day on the Great Wall of 
China" clockwise playing and watching’ te 
are Dr. Geoffrey Gray, John McLeod. Frank Pratt, Brian Dackombe and 
James Bates. (Photo courtesy of the BGA) 
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ROUND TRIP NEW YORK ~NARITA ~NEW YORK 


TOUR NO DEP. NEW YORK DEP. NARITA AIR LI 
A 61 JUN (THU) | SEP.01(SAT) 6 JAL 


JUL, O3(TUE) AUG. 23( THU) JAL 


JUL. O5( THU) AUG. O9( THU) G JAL 


JUL.17(TU AUG.16(THU) JAL 


JUL. 29(SUN) AUG. 16(THU) £ JAL 


AUG.02( THU) AUG. 24( FRI) 3 JAL 


AUG. 05(SUN) SEP .04( TUE) JAL 


AUG.10(FRI) f -24( FRI) JAL 


16(SUN) JAL 


SEP.30(SUN) .23(TUE) 


NOV. 20(TUE) 11(TUE) 


C, 20( THU) AN.13(SUN) 


DEC. 27( THU) JAN.10(THU) 


THC CLUB FLIGHT CONDITIONS 


All applicants for INC Club flights program must understand and accept the 
following conditions before making their flight reservations. 


ELIGIBILITY 
INC Club members in good standing for at least six months prior to departure and 
their spouses and dependent children are eligible to join INC Club flights 


RESERVATIONS. 
Comple IT the information on the application form and return it with a deposit 
of $100.00 per person to: 

IHC Club Tel. (212)986-1830 

663 Fifth Avenue Room 12A (212)752-1582 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


Please make check payable to IHC Club. Reservations will be accepted on a 
“first-come, first-serve" basis. Telephone reservation are not accepted. 


FINAL PAYMEN' 
Please submit your balance of payment two months prior to departure. 


CANCELLATION AND CANCELLATION FEE 
Cancellations must be made in writing. 

No cancellation fee required - Up to two months prior to departure date. 

$100.00 penalty charge - Between two months and three weeks prior to departure date. 
A half price of the air fare - Within three weeks prior to depature date. 


Full air fare charge - After conmencement of the tour. 


CHANGING FLIGHTS 

In Case you Wish to change your rm rvation, you are requested to notify us in 
writing at least 30 days prior to the original departure date. Acceptance of your 
request is subject to space availability. When you request is accepted a transfer 
fee of fifteen dollars will be charged. You can not change your flight after you 
start the tour. 


ONSIBILITY 

Member waives any claims he or she may now or in the future have against IHC Club 
or its agents, directors or officers for any losses, injuries, death, expenses 
cost or damages incurred in connection with the group affinity trips. 

The IHC Club reserves the right to cancel such trip, to refuse any application 

or any participation in the trip for any reason whatsoever. Dates, fares and/or 
times are subject to change. 


HANDLING AGENTS 
wea = Japan Travel Bureau International Inc 

45 Rockefeller Plaza Room. 550 

New York, N.Y. 10020 Tel. (212)246-8030 


ONE WAY NEW YORK ~NARITA 


TOUR NO . NEW YORK AIR LINES 


25( MON) 


.04(WED) 


-19( THU) 


. 31( TUE) 


-11(SAT) 


-27(FRI) 


-21(FRI) 


.11(THU) 


.22('THU) 


-22(SAT) 


Paying in dollars: 

Final payment must be made two months 
prior to departure. Air ticket must be issued 
one month prior to departure. We will use the 
exchange rate on that ticketing date to 
determine the dollar value against the Yen. 
The exchange rate used will be determined by 
the air carrier. 


THC Club 


663 Fifth Avenue, room 12- 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


(212)986 -1830 
(212)752-—1582 


1978 CHINA-JAPAN GO EXCHANGE 
Reprinted from Go World No. 10 
©1978 in Japan by the Ishi Press 
used with permission of the publisher 


One of the most interesting aspects of international Go in recent 
years has been the remarkable resurgence in the popularity of the game 
in China. For most of this century the unsettled political conditions 
in China have hampered the development of Go, but in the last two 
decades the Chinese government has actively encouraged the popularisa- 
tion of the game, particularly in the schools. Go activities are organ- 
ized by the national Sports Federation and there are estimated to be 
over one million active players. In China there are of course no 
professional players, so even the top players are engaged in full-time 
jobs. 

Recent Go exchange between Japan and China began with a goodwill 
tour of China by a team of five Japanese professionals in 1960. Until 
very recently Japan was, in fact if not in name, very much the senior 
partner and her position was more that of instructor than of rival. 
However, there are now a number of players in China whose strength 
approaches very closely that of the top Japanese professionals. The 
first sign of this came when the perennial Chinese champion Ch'en 
Tsu-te began scoring some victories against top Japanese players. Con- 
firmation of the dramatic increase in Chinese strength came in 1976, 
when the touring Chinese team won a majority of its games, with the out- 
standing role being played by a new star, Nieh Wei-P' ing, who steam- 
rollered his opposition. This Chinese victory suddenly introduced a new 
element of competiveness and greatly enhanced the interest of these 
goodwill matches. Chinese Go is of course still a long way from catching 
up with the overall strength and depth of Japanese Go, but the day when 
China becomes a real threat to the dominance of the Japanese may not be 
GOO: GIStants aces 

The 1978 tour of Japan 

The 1978 Chinese touring team arrived in Japan on the 6th June and 
left on the 27th. During the tour the team played seven matches, the 
results of which are given in the chart below. The final result, a tie, 
is most commendable, considering the strength of the Japanese opposition. 
While the Japanese teams did not include any title-holders, they were 
made up of solid tournament players and the leading Japanese amateur 
players. The results indicate that the Chinese would perform reasonably 
well in professional tournaments in Japan, while Japanese amateurs seem 
to be no match for them. 

The following are the members of the 1978 Chinese team: 

Sun Le-yi: non-playing team captain, vice-president of the Chinese 
Go Association. 

Ch'en Tsu-te (age 34): teacher at the 51st Middle School in Shanghai; 
Chinese champion for many years (2nd in 1977); score to date (i.e. at 
the conclusion of this tour) against Japanese players is 16 wins, 25 
losses, 2 jigo. 

Nieh Wei-P'ing (age 25): employee of the Athletics Committee of 
Heilungchiang province; 1977,Chinese champion; score v. Japanese: 17-8. 
We Sung-Sheng (age 33): Shanghai elementary school teacher; 6th 

visit to Japan; score to date: 47-13-4. 

Hua I-kang (age 29): works in a Shanghai machinery repair factory, 
speaks fluent Japanese; score to date: 18-15-2. 

Ch'en Chih-kang (age 27): employee of Kuang-chou city commerce 
bureau; took 3rd place in 1977 Chinese championship; score: 3-9. 

Yang I-lun:(age 27): fellow worker of Hua; score: 5-5. 

Chiang Ming-chiu (age 20): Taiyuan city tax office employee; won 
1977 men's junior championship; score: 5-6. 


@ 


K'ung Shang-ming (age 22): department store employee in Chengtu 


city, Szuch'uan; top woman player in China and perhaps in the world; 
score: 5-2. 

-— a ee — (po pe pe 
| Player FOSS | Bt lave 3 14/6 4 6 22/6 7 24/6 Score | 
[Ex seiesuae) Opponent Saal f Ngee Bee AS eo eae ; i: ale 

Ch'en Ohira 9 Miura Okubo 9 ~ [Okubo Fujiki 8 Iwata 9 i aay 
i Tsute [L543 W 7h eth iL OR iW 123 W104) 
ope Ae Ee fet ee ea A ae Be 4 
ae Fujisawa H.9 | Kikuchi Ishii 9 [Ishi Sekiyama 9 | Shiraishi 9 | 
es L Ri WR dW ae — fiLoR [L104 Wold 
Ww Kojima 8 Murakami | Ushinohama 9 Ushi. Sato 9 Sakai 8 4-3 
¥ LR Wo53 iW 34 WR iWo43 Ls4 : 
ap PE ae ef a at =] 
H Nakamura 7 | Harada {Hane & Hane Yoshida 9 Baba 6 5-2 
aa Woi4d WOR _ [War LR Ligg-  [WeRe [wing | | 
ch Kamimura K.6| Ishikura ; Morino 7 Morino | Morino Shimada Takabayashi 1-6 
ia LR) L163 Liss [WS {Lor Logs Ling) 
. Mivaes Gac@ | Kaminura Abe 8 Abe | Abe | Kadokura Hoshikawa 6 roe 
oe LiR WR: WOR i eS See LOS SO AY AS | 
Chi Kamimura H.5| Nakazono Tokimoto 6 | Tokimoto Tokimoto Kawamura 7 | Takeuchi Rar 
ene ee WoR [icky [WER 1, 64 [WER Liga | 
kK Ogawa 4 Nishizakt Kobayashi 5) | Kobayashi | Kobayashi Sakaguchi 7 | Yamashiro 6 5-2 
me Lig WR! WR WR WeR IR W (R) 
anes een wale are oe ete ae ieee Se ape — on 
Result 17 Fa 58 a ne nn a 53 5 3 28 - 28 
= = w Lost: Ko Resignation, Dan ranks given for professionals only. 
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IHC CLUB SPONSORS NEW YORK TOURNAMENT 


by Terry Benson 


The Nippon Club was the site for a fine tournament sponsored by IHC 
on April 14th. Some two dozen players enjoyed the comfortable, Swiss sys- 
tem event. An excellent, traditional Japanese lunch was also provided for 
all of the contestants. 

Winning his first tournament was Don Wiener of the Zen Go Circle 
over S. Matsuzawa of the New York Go Club. 

Thanks. should be given to the IHC Club and its president, Mr. N. 
Kimura, for making this excellent event possible. 
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GO World 


A bimonthly magazine covering 
the Japanese Go scene with 
games from the top tourna- 
ments, reporting major Go e- 
vents throughout the world, 
and of fering comprehensive 
instructional articles for 
both weaker and advanced 
players on new joseki, orig- 
inal handicap tactics, end- 
game, etc. Subscribe with 
The Ishi Press, Inc, CPO Box 
2125, Tokyo, Japan. Annual 
rates (S issues): Seamail. 
4380 ¥, Airmail: 625° ¥. Sin-@& 
cle issues (sea):735 ¥.3ack : 
issues available from #1. 
Inquire about club discounts. 
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A GAME AT THE CLUB 
by Marlon Magpiel 


When I arrived at the club the other day, I saw Br'er Wolf and Br'er 
Terrapin Turtle going over the game they had just played. Br'er Wolf is 
the best player in the club, and Br'er Terrapin Turtle had just made 
shodan by winning his flight in last month's local tournament. He won the 
decisive game against his old rival, Br'er Rabbit, who still languishes at 

first kyu. 

This should be interesting, I thought. So I flew over and found myself 
a nice perch from which to observe the replay. 

Br'er Wolf growled. "Get off my head, you feathered nhilanderer!" 

I flew over and perched on Br'er Terrapin Turtle's back. He didn't 
seem to mind. "I hear Br'er Rabbit wants a grudge match," I whispered in 
his ear. 

"Let him suffer," said the turtle. 

"Turning slowly, slowly in the wind, eh?" said Br'er Wolf, and 

laughed. "Don't worry, he'll catch up with you in no time." 

We turned our attention to the game. 

I ruffled my feathers when I saw White 7. That play has frequently 
given me difficulties. I was anxious to see how Br'er Terrapin Turtle had 

replied. Black 8 looked good, as it combined extension and hasami.2 

"What about the uchikomi at 51?" I asked. 

"I thought about that," said Br'er Terrapin Turtle. "It surely looks 

like a strong attack, but it doesn't make me any territory, so I played 
at 8." 

I looked at Br'er Wolf. 

"It's largely a matter of style, I think," he said. "The uchikomi is 
ichiban kibishii, and I would have played there, but, practically speaking, 

Br'er Terrapin Turtle's move may well be best. 

"This is a four-stone game, 
you know, and the more complicated 
the play gets, the better White 
likes it. Black 8 is simple and 
strong. A Play that makes terri- 
tory while attacking is hard to 
beat." 

Br'er Terrapin Turtle stuck 
his head further out of his shell. 

Black 10 surprised me. "Why 
didn't you play at A?" I asked. 

"Yes, you certainly would 
have played there last month," 
said Br'er Wolf. 

"Well, I have more confidence 
now," said Br'er Terrapin Turtle. 
"And anyway, I would be making 
korigatachi, wouldn't I?" 

"T don't see that," I said. 

"He's right," said Br'er Wolf. "Look. Suppose White 3 and Black 4 
were not there, but White % and Black A were." He removed the two stones 
from the board and placed a Black stone at A. "Now White plays kakari at 
3." He put the stone down. "Now Black won't play at 4, will he? He'll 
play here." He put a Black stone at B. "Is that clear?" 

"T would have played tsukenobi," I said. 

"You always play tsukenobi," said the turtle, and they both laughed. 


18411 Spight's Nom de Plume 
2List of Japanese terms appears at the end of this article. 
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They continued the replay. 

" Black 16 was good," said Br'er Wolf. "You are getting more 
confidence." 

"After I played 10, I couldn't just let you connect," replied the 
turtle. 

"Why didn't you play the atari at 20 instead of cutting at 17, 
Br'er Wolf?" I asked. 

"If I had let Black close at 17, White 1 would clearly have been 
mochikomi," he replied. 

"Why not White 19 at 23?" asked the turtle. 

"Well, you would have played at 44, right?" The turtle nodded. 
"Without the exchange White 9-Black 10, I would have had a good play at 
as You would have had to extend, right? So simply closing at 23 would 
have made White 9 a bad play to that extent, see?" 

"It's beyond me," I said. 

The game continued to unfold. 

"White 25 was good," said the turtle. 

"Technique," said the wolf. 

"The play around here looks pretty difficult to me," I said. 

"Not really," Said Br'er Terrapin Turtle. "Not if you keen your 
head. For instance, after White 23 I have to see that both groups of 
Black stones are in danger, and play at 24. The hardest play for me 
was Black 36." 

"Yes," said Br'er Wolf. "Black 34 and 36 were very nice. You 
certainly have improved." 

"My first thought," said Br'er Terrapin Turtle, "was just to jump 
out at 40, instead of 34, but I saw that you would play at 34, and my 
three stones would be in bad trouble." 

"You were right," said Br'er Wolf. "Three stones with only three 
liberties." 

Br'er Terrapin Turtle continued. "Then I saw that if I played at 34 
myself, you would have to make onigatachi with 35; so I played there. 

"I had to think a long time about Black 36. I considered playing at 
42, but it couldn't be right just to let you connect with 9 so easily." 

"Is that when you decided to give up your four stones?" asked Br'er 
Wolf. 

"If I had to," said Br'er Terrapin Turtle. "I figured that I would 
be able to get enough thickness to make it worthwhile." 

"You were right," said Br'er Wolf. 

"T don't understand White 39 or Black 40," I said. 

"White 42 instead of 39 looks more natural, perhaps," said Br'er 
Wolf. I nodded. "But then Black 40, White 39, Black 41, and White 43. 
Now White 42 is hurting. I like the continuation in the game better." 

"But why not Black 40 at 0D making White 39 atari?" 

"Then White would atari at 42, and then play at E, effectively 
connecting his stones," said the turtle. The wolf grinned. "Then both 
Black 10 and 36 would look pretty silly. Actually it was pretty easy to 
find Black 40, since I had already decided I could throw those stones 
away." 

"Your play was altogether too good," said Br'er Wolf. Br'er Terrapin 
Turtle's neck grew another inch. "In fact, Black came out of it some- 
what better than White. And he kept sente." 

"White 9 remained isolated," I ventured, "and now looks misplaced." 

"Yes. Black's play was, in fact, a refutation of White 9," said 
Br'er Wolf. "I played there with the expectation of provoking a Black 
response at A, which would have left me the tsuke at F. Wishful 
thinking on my part. White 9 was a doubtful play, but as White you have 
to press a bit, you know." 

"T didn't know you could play at Black 48," I remarked. 

"Oh, yes," said Br'er Wolf. "Since White has made some thickness, 


too, on the right side, Black must tread lightly." 

"I felt that my first task was to reduce White's potential territory 
on the right side," explained Br'er Terrapin Turtle. "Then I played 
Black 52 to make use of my own thickness on the upper side." 

"Why didn't you respond with tachi at G to Black 52?" I asked. 

"That would have been heavy play," replied Br'er Wolf. "Black would 
have attacked with hasami at 4H or.thereabouts, and I would have had 
nowhere to go except into Black's wall. 

"So I played wariuchi on the lower side at 53. But after Black 
54 the position is an easy one for Black." 

At this point the door opened and someone I knew came in. It was 
Carrie Crow, fluttering prettily. She has been playing only about 
three months, but she is already 10th kyu. 

"So, tell me," I said, “how did the game come out?" 

"I resigned after about 100 more moves," said Br'er Wolf. 

"If you fellows will excuse me," I said. 

"Certainly," said the wolf. 

"Of course," said the turtle. 

"Carrie," I called out, “ippen de mo uchimasen ka?" 


List of Japanese Terms 


hasami - pincer tachi - stand 

kakari - corner attack tsuke - attachment 

ichiban kibishii ~- most severe tsukenobi - attach and extend 

moch ikomi - "mistaken invasion" uchikomi - invasion 

onigatachi - empty triangle wariuchi - squeeze-between 
("devil's shape") Ippen de mo uchimasen ka? - Do you 


want to play a game? 
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ORGANIZING THE INTERNATIONAL ESPERANTIST GO-LEAGUE 


We, esperantist Go-lovers in Japan, established Japan Esperantist 
Go-Association (JEGA) last January as a propelling power to organize 
"International Esperantist Go-League (EGLI)", after the excellent example 
of "International Esperantist Chess League". 

Our object is to universalize and popularize Go through Esperanto 
and Esperanto through Go. 

We intend establishing the above international body during the 
period in which the 64th Universal Congress of Esperantists is held 
in Luzern, Switzerland, in the first week of this August. 

I, president of JEGA, will visit there together with some of its 
members, in order to perform the task commissioned by JEGA. 

We wish, therefore, you would be kind enough to have those persons, 
who are interested in this movement, make contact with us, and 
especially have those who are going to visit Luzern make contact before 
and/or during the conference. 

Needless to say, our esperantist movement aims to enlarge inter- 
national circles of mutual understanding and friendship, so that its 
ideal has much in common with the idea of internationalization of the 
game of Go. The Japan Go Association approves of our movement and has 
promised to do everything to support us further on. 

Please inform your Go clubs of our existence. 

Thanking you in appreciation, 

Hiroshi Inouye 
President, JEGA 


RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF BROADWAY 


THE GRAND OPENING OF RESTAURANT IROHA 
AUTHENTIC JAPANESE CUISINE 


(SB) 
midday 12:90 ~ 3:00 P.M. 


evening 5:00 P.M. ~11:00 P.M. 
Saturday 12:00 ~ 11:00 p-M. 


(7 DAYS OPEN) 


te 


7 th AVENUE __ 


AVENUE OF AMERICAS: 


Wide variety, Reasonable prices 


Drop by before or after your 
evening's activities 


2 tatami rooms and 1 private room 
are available for special events 


Specialties: Sukiyaki, Sushi, 
Tempura 


Hagi Gift shop is a sister store 
right next door for New York 
souvenirs, watches, jewelry, etc. 


$f SRB N'2 OD. DITK-—bIL— LN BBE 

BEAN CHVETO CMRICBSICMHE < CFIRIRU 
Go 

(SBBOHB) 
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Japanese Restaurant IROHA 


La oe Se Aes 


731 7th Ave. (48thE 49th St. DHUSL 
TEL : (212) 398-9049 
fr tek Jewelry & Gift Shop , HAG! 4 
> ~ \ . 
s ) 
i 4 Ahyvay7 Sg x > 
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VALAIS FIONA THANG eh ee ical a Dida 
Hts Ste ALC bhi 2 FEA TENE 
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We never forget 


how im 


nt 


you are. 


We never forget how impor- 
tant you are. 

On JAL, that’s more than a 
motto. It's a commitment. 

We do the unexpected as 
well as the expected. Like 
sewing your button back on. 
Or covering you with a blan- 
ket when you've dozed off. 

We think superfast 
flights, first-run films and 


Call your travel agent 
or Japan Air Lines. 


gourmet meals are all 
wonderful. And our guests 
enjoy them all. 

But we believe they will 
never take the place of simple 
thoughtfulness. Of caring. 
Of concern. 

That concern is the first 
rule of Japanese hospitality. 
It is also the first lesson 

JAL people learn. 


us 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


